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of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Fairyland Theatre. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Mlinois-Pacific Glass Works. 


Jewel Tea Company. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Pacific Luggage Co. 
Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 


The Emporium. 
United Railroads. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 2 Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers’ (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 8rd Monday, 
Labor Temple, 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Rookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 298—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 


Bricklayers No. 17—Meet 
Trades Temple. 


Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary. 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet 1st Saturday, Labor ‘temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchera No. 508 


Tuesdays, Building 


(Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpeaters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 113 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet lst 
days, Labor Temple. 


and 8rd Satur- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List’’ 


Members of Labor unions 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
tbo katy 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No, 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachere—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie, 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue, 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangera No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. ‘ 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 
Horeeshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Hospital Stewards and Nursese—E, N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


STORE 


OF 


THE PEOPLE 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Molders No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxillary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
4nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Labor 


Pastemakers No, 10567—Meet Last Saturday st 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Laber Temple. 


Photo Engravers No, 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 

Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Railroad Machinists—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 
Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 


Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotyperse—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 526 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m, 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday. 8 p. m.. - 


except last Wednesday in month, when the 

meeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market, 
Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitressee—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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There are several extraordinary features con- 
nected with the Arkansas mob that should in- 
terest every citizen who puts his trust in govern- 
ment by law. 

The Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad is 
an interstate line. It comes under Judge Wilker- 
son’s injunction, which was issued at the request 
of the attorney general to “stop lawlessness.” 
Now, it is stated, several bridges were burned 
and this started the mob. 

Where was the attorney general when the first 
bridge was burned? 

To enforce the court’s injunction the attorney 
general has the power to stand deputy marshals 
shoulder to shoulder on both sides of that rail- 
road from end to end. The regular army can 
also be called upon, as well as the aircraft service 
to fly over these bridges and with powerful search- 
lights at night make the destruction of property 
impossible. 

Why were not these things done? Why was 
not the supremacy of law maintained? Or did 
information reach the Department of Justice that 
a few bridge burnings could be used to incite the 
populace and thereby aid the railroad’s anti- 
unionism, a theory the attorney general is pub- 
licly committed to, 

The attitude of the President of the United 
States is also noticeable. In a special message 
to Congress, last August, he deplored “the federal 
impotence to deal with the shocking crime at 
Herrin, Ill.” and correctly condemned those “who 
believe mob warfare is admissable to cure any 
situation.” : 

The President has failed to express any senti- 
ment on the Arkansas mob, though workers have 
appealed to him to protect their lives. 

In the Herrin case, it must be remembered, the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction, as this 
is purely a State case. In the Arkansas case, the 
Federal Government is interested because of the 
Wilkerson injunction. 

The same silence is maintained by anti-union 
employers’ associations and by a large section of 
the daily press that outdid itself pleading for law 
and order, following the Herrin mob. 

The Herrin mob was the result of the killing of 
three unarmed miners by a private army of strike- 
breakers, armed with high-power rifles and ma- 
chine guns and who assumed control of public 
highways. 

While every element in this case generated the 
mob spirit, no mob can be defended if we are to 
maintain faith in law and orderly processes rather 
than in primitive instinct. While labor opposes 
mobs it also opposes the mob spirit generated by 
big business to “railroad” workers to the peni- 
tentiary. 

In the Arkansas case the usual mob frenzy was 
lacking. The mob acted cooly and with calcula- 
tion. It is charged that the railroad placed a 
special train at the disposal of the mob, as well 
it might, for the mob’s purpose was to smash a 
railroad strike, even though it smashed govern- 
ment to accomplish its purpose. One striker was 
hanged, others flogged and bull-penned, and many 


strikers and sympathizers driven from their 
homes, 


No. 2 


Anarchs Gag Officials 


The Governor of the great State of Arkansas 
remained mute while the powers of government 
were usurped by a mob that takes human life and 
distributed white ribbons to those strikers who 
were permitted to stay at their homes and not 
be forced to leave the country. 

The President of the United States, who a few 
months ago denounced an Illinois mob that 
wreaked an unlawful revenge on imported gun- 
men, remains silent while an Arkansas mob com- 
pels public officials to resign and coerces citizens 
to sign pledges to withdraw from the strike as 
the price for permission to remain in their homes. 

Nothing can be more serious than this upheaval 
of government. While the taking of human life 
is terrible, the installation of anarchy is doubly so. 

When a mob dictates what public officials must 
resign and what citizens must leave their homes 
and who can stay at their homes—all without 
protest by State and Federal officials—civilization 
can truly be said to be attacked. 

This anarchy, together with the white-feather 
inaction of public officials, the timidity of greed- 
blinded newspapers, and the silence: of anti-union 
organizations that bleat their “100 per cent Amer- 
icanism,” all combine to make the Arkansas mob 
a new feature of industrial warfare in the United 
States. 

These forces that have so loudly harped on law 
enforcement now stand self-convicted as the 
cheapest of pennyweight demogogues. They 
would see government undermined in their hatred 
for wage workers who dare reject low wage 
offers of a corporation that defied the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

Let workers ever bear in mind that the enforce- 
ment of law must not be a matter of choice by 
the pawns of privilege who stand frightened be- 
fore these union-smashing anarchs. 

Law must be supreme! It must not be a toy 
for high officials, a subservient press, employers’ 
associations, or other anti-union forces. 

Let no organized worker make the mistake of 
losing faith in government by law, though dema- 
gogues have been exposed. 

———————— i ee 

There is beauty in the moral world and in the 
intellectual world; but there is also a beauty which 
is neither moral nor intellectual—the beauty of the 
world of art. There are men who are devoid of 
the power of seeing it. . . . There are others 
in whom it is an overpowering passion; happy 
men, born with the productive, or at lowest, the 
appreciative, genius of the artist. But in the mass 
of mankind, the esthetic faculty, like the reasoning 
power and the moral sense, needs to be roused, 
directed and cultivated; and I know not why the 
development of that side of his nature, through 
which man has access to a perennial spring of 
ennobling pleasure, should be omitted from any 
comprehensive scheme of university education — 
Huxley. 

me 


It is by believing in, loving, and following illim- 
itable ideals that man grows great. They 
live before us as the image of that unto which we 
are to grow for ever.—Stopford Brooke. 


WIN NOTABLE VICTORY. 
Bituminous coal miners have won a notable 

victory in their dispute with employers. 
The agreement practically re-establishes the 
central competitive district (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 


and Western Pennsylvania). The only exception 
is Western Pennsylvania, which has since ac- 
cepted the provisions of the settlement, though 
not being an original party to the new agreement. 
The new agreement will serve as the basis for 
adjustments in other fields, as did the old central 
competitive agreement, 


Prior to last spring’s Nation-wide coal strike, 
the miners insisted that the central competitive 
district coal owners meet with them, as provided 
in the then existing agreement. The coal owners 
refused, alleging that they feared prosecution un- 
der the anti-trust law. This position was in- 
dorsed by every professional “100 per center,” 
and with large stocks of coal on hand the plan 
to smash the Miners’ Union developed rapidly. 

After a five months’ struggle the coal owners 
realized the futility of their plan and the approach 
of winter cooled the anti-union ardor of the “100 
per centers.” This resulted in a new agreement 
along practically the same lines as formerly. 

A representative of the coal owners now de- 
clares that the agreement means that the cost of 
coal will be lower. The miners show that the 
agreement has not increased wages, that the strike 
did not increase wages and that the coal owners’ 
statement sustains the coal miners’ claim that for 
several years wages have had no relation to coal 


costs. —————@—_—_ 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 


A mutual benefit association has been organ- 
ized by Federal Employees’ Union No. 1 of San 
Francisco for the purpose of rendering financial 
assistance to relatives of deceased members. 

Membership in this association is confined to 
members of the Federal Employees’ Union of San 
Francisco, all of whom are United States civil 
service employees, 

At present the association pays a substantial 
benefit upon the death of a member, and it aims 
shortly to pay in addition a substantial sum of 
money to the widow or other beneficiary of a 
member. 

The association charges no dues and has no 
officers’ salaries or other overhead expenses. The 
new organization is gaining in membership daily, 
according to Al Berryessa, secretary of the union. 

A social dance and prize whist party will be 
given by Federal Employees’ Union No. 1 in the 
Native Sons’ building, 414 Mason street, Tuesday 
evening, February 13. Music will be furnished by 
the El Camino orchestra. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Federal 
Employees’ Union was held this week in the Na- 
tive Sons’ building, when a large class of candi- 
dates were initiated. 

From Washington comes the news that the 
civil service reclassification bill now pending in 
Congress, which has the indorsement of the union, 
will be passed at the persent session of Congress. 

The union is conducting a membership drive. 
The charter of the union will remain open during 
the drive, and the initiation fee, while the drive 
is in progress, will remain at $1. 
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THE ROAD TO RELIEF. 

One of the commonest and yet most important 
questions to which expression is given by the 
average citizen, and especially the wage earners 
and farmers of our country, when things are ab- 
normally wrong in government, in trade and in 
industry, is, “Why don’t the Government Do 
Something?” 

If we will but stop to reflect a moment, con- 
sult our mind and exchange views and opinions 
with our neighbors we will find that the men who 
are and have been dominant in the administrating 
of government have not as yet consented to let 
the majority into the game. 

Woodrow Wilson in his New Freedom says: 
“There are very few of us who have had any 
real access to the government. It ought to be 
a matter of common council; a matter of united 
council; a matter of mutual comprehension.” 

Because there has not been common council; 
united council and mutual comprehension relative 
to government, is the reason why the wage earn- 
ing and agricultural classes in our country have 
been exploited by the financial group therein; tor 
it is the fianncial group that dominates and manip- 
ulates government now and has done so in the 
past. 

It is through the exercise of this power in 
government and the control of finance and its 
manipulation that the farmers’ products are pe- 
riodically forced down below the cost of produc- 
tion and then credit refused by which they are 
prevented from holding their crops for a recoy- 
ery of the market, thus forcing thousands of their 
kind into bankruptcy and many more thousands 
to its brink. 

The same power that brings this plight upon 
the farmers launched the open shop movement 
against the wage earners; forced the railway 
shopmen; the textile workers; the granite cutters 
and many other craftsmen to strike; locked out 
the miners and printers through breaking of 
agreements and brought on the sudden slump in 
business that resulted in millions of wage earners 
being thrown out of employment. 

Moreover, it is this control and manipulation of 
government and finance that denies equal rights 
and privileges between citizens within govern- 
ment. Under these conditions it is only natural 
that the question, “Why Don’t the Government 
Do Something?” is so universally propounded 
throughout the country. 

The answer to it is that the government will do 
something when the organized wage earners and the 
organized farmers continuously cast their votes for 
men who are true to the principles and practices of 
real democratic government and use their in- 
fluence to have their friends and the unorganized 
of their respective groups to do likewise. 

In other words, if the wage earners and the 
farmers expect to be fairly dealt with through 
government, they must elect men to official posi- 
tions from the highest to the lowest who will 
stand for a square deal regardless of what pres- 
sure may be brought to bear upon them and 
Agitate, Educate and Organize to bring about an 
amendment to the Constitution that will put the 
Federal courts upon a democratic basis and thus 
more responsive to the people’s will as expressed 
through their representatives. 


— 


EYEGLASS TRUST. 

The United States district attorney in New 
York has filed a complaint charging an illegal 
trust in the manufacture of bifocal eyeglass lenses. 

Combination and conspiracy to maintain prices 
to jobbers and distributors: and to discriminate 
against distributors not on the preferred lists are 
included in the charge. 

The complaint is filed against the Kryptok Com- 
pany, the Bausch & Lamb Optical Company, the 
General Optical Company and the American Op- 
tical Company. 


RULING PROLONGS SECRECY. 
By International Labor News Service. 

The question as to whether the public is en- 
titled to the facts about cost of production in 
basic industries is still in the legal arena and 
will be the subject of the next important indus- 
trial decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

On January 31 Justice Bailey, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, ruled that 
coal operators cannot be compelled to furnish 
information to the Federal Trade Commission as 
to the cost of mining coal. 

The next step will be an appeal by the Federal 
Trade Commission to the United States Supreme 
Court through the court of appeals. The latter 
court will be asked to waive hearings so that the 
question may be decided by the Supreme Court 
at the same time as it renders its decision in the 
Claire Furnace Company case. This is the case 
involving the same question in the steel industry. 

Justice Bailey bases his refusal to permit gath- 
ering of industrial information on the theory that 
Congress has no power to “regulate the price 
and production of coal.” In view of the fact that 
this has never been the contention of the Federal 
Trade Commission, there is considerable amuse- 
ment and some cynicism in Washington in com- 
ments upon Justice Bailey’s decision, especially 
since he decided that arguments of the commis- 
sion will not be included in the record. 

The controversy about production costs began 
shortly after the close of the war when the ap- 
propriations committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives asked what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could do to reduce the high cost of 
living. The commission suggested that the pub- 
lication of the costs of basic commodities, men- 
tioning in particular steel and coal, sold in inter- 
state commerce, the prices realized for these com- 
modities in such commerce, and the profits of 
the business, would doubtless tend, if the profits 
proved to be large, to reduce prices. 

As a result Congress appropriated $150,000 for 
the work. 

When the Federal Trade Commission attempted 
to gather this information the National Coal As- 
sociation began a frantic effort to keep this infor- 
mation from the public. Some coal companies 
refused to answer questionnaires and the aid of 
the injunction process was sought through the 
courts. The Maynard Coal Company filed a peti- 
tion in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia asking for a restraining order and it 
is the decision in this case that has just been 
rendered. 

The coal case is identical in practically all 
aspects to that of the steel case. The steel com- 
panies refused to give information and the gather- 
ing of information in both the steel and the coal 
industries was stopped as the result of this legal 
action. 

Both the public and the workers in the iron, 
steel and coal industries will continue to suffer 
from the profiteering of the wage cutting oper- 
ators within the industry as long as the facts of 
the costs of production and operation are con- 
cealed through ingenious legal and financial ma- 
chinery. The question is whether the country 
shall remain in ignorance or whether it shall be 
enlightened and the Supreme Court will in the 
near future decide the industrial policy of the 
government, 

In the meantime, what chance has the coal 
commission to get any facts about the coal in- 
dustry? There is nothing left for them to do but 
draw their salaries. 


> 
To set an example of abstinence from petty 
personal controversies and of toleration for 
everything but lying; to be indifferent as to 
whether the work is recognized as mine or not, so 
long as it is done——Huxley. 


SUITS TO MEASURE 
UNION MADE 
CREDIT 
HOME CREDIT CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


MRS. HOUSEWIFE 


I will ship you dried fruits, nuts and raisins 
direct from the ranch at a big saving to you. 
Guaranteed the finest quality, or money re- 
funded. Packed in Sanitary boxes. 


SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 
YOURS FOR CO-OPERATION 


C. W. BLABON 
Oakdale, California 


Don’t use post cards in answering 


FROCKS “FuRS 
SUITS’ COATS’ + 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 
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CHIROPRACTOR 
Patronized Ly Union Labor 
i H. R. FLEWITT 
i Wilson Building, 973 Market Street 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
: AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. HS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewvod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 ; Mission 
2119 e, f} V4 St. 
Mission at 
St. REDLICK-NEWMAN Cog 17th 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 
Studios in all principal cities in California 
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GET INCREASED FEDERAL AID. 

Rapid development in the Federal-State re- 
habilitation service for workers disabled in indus- 
try or otherwise during the fiscal year, 1921-22, 
is reported by Harry L. Fidler, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

A total of 15,407 new cases were registered 
during the year ending June 30, 1922, as com- 
pared with a registration for the year 1920-21 of 
only 3893. Workers rehabilitated during the year 
numbered 1890, as compared with 457 rehabilitated 
in 1920-21. On June 30, 1922, the number of live 
cases on the rolls of the service approximated 
8147. 

This work should not be confused with the 
Veteran rehabilitation service which is under the 
Veteran Bureau, says Mr. Fidler, as it is a dis- 
tinctly separate agency. 

The rehabilitation service was established by 
Congress by the Act of June 2, 1920, as a Division 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Under the provisions of the Act, the Federal 
Government allots to the states an annual grant 
of $750,000 for the first year, and $1,000,000 for 
the three succeeding years for the purpose of 
administering vocational training to disabled 
civilian workers. This training should seek to 
enable the workers to overcome their handicaps 
and fit them to re-enter profitable employment. 
The states receive the Federal funds on condi- 
tion that they match the Federal grants dollar for 
dollar by State and local expenditure. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal Act, only 
six of the states were engaged in civilian re- 
habilitation work. To date, 34 states have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Federal Act and have 
set up rehabilitation machinery. A total of $735,- 
683.39 was expended by the states for rehabilita- 
tion during the year 1921-22, of which $314,973.43 
represented Federal funds, and $404,695.42 State 
funds. The growth of the service during the 
year may be seen when it is realized that the 
total expenditure from all sources for the year 
1920-21 was only $270,812.33. So far, the states 
are equipped to accept only 31 per cent of the 
available Federal funds. 

The rehabilitation agencies in each state work 
in close conjunction with the State Industrial 
Accident Commission, Mr. Fidler states. The 
names of disabled workers coming to the atten- 
tion of the Commission are promptly reported to 
the rehabilitation officer and contacts are made 
with the victims. Each applicant is given indi- 
vidual attention by the officer. He is given an 
occupational survey and a new occupation is found 
for him where he can earn a livelihood in spite 
of his handicap. If he accepts the new occupa- 
tion, he is placed in training, either in a voca- 
tional school, or directly on the job. The Re- 
habilitation Service follows him up until he is 
able to enter permanent employment in his new 
pursuit. His case is then closed as “Rehabili- 
tated.” During the past fiscal year, 1890 cases 
were completed to the point of rehabilitation. 

The service is not restricted to workers dis- 
abled in industry, however. Workers disabled 
by public accident or disease are equally eligible 
for training. Of the new registration for the 
year 1921-22, there were 7708 cases which origi- 
nated in employment accidents, 1853 cases which 
originated in public accidents, and 3059 cases 
which originated in disease. 

While the costs of rehabilitation have not been 
standardized in the states, the State of Ohio re- 
ported for last year an average cost for each 
completely rehabilitated case of $137.36. Mr. 
Fidler believes that this figure approximates the 
average cost. When this training cost is checked 
against the increased earning power of the in- 
dividual over a period of productive years, it be- 
comes increasingly evident, he declares, that this 


type of human engineering will more than pay 
its way, in the end. 

The Federal Rehabilitation Service is conducted 
under the Federal Board by an administrative staft 
headed by John A. Kratz. A staff of field work- 
ers is maintained, who co-operate with the State 
agencies in the promotion of the work. Greater 
expansion is looked for during the present fiscal 
year, as most of the difficuities of organization 
have now been overcome in the 34 states which 
have accepted the act. 

——_———_&-___ 
ORPHEUM. 

Irene Castle, whose sensational return to the 
stage in San Francisco, heads the Orpheum bill 
which starts Sunday, February 11, for her final 
week’s appearance. A fun show which promises 
to be the laughing hit of the season appears with 
Mrs. Castle and features Harry Langdon, the 
famous comedian, and the Ten Seattle Harmony 
Kings, a new syncopated organization. 

New dances and new gowns will be offered by 
Mrs. Castle during her second week’s stay. 

Harry Langdon, comedian extraordinary and 
master builder of farces—who will be remem- 
bered for his screamingly funny “Johnny’s New 
Car,” brings a new one this year entitled “After 
the Ball.” The skit is based on the ancient and 
honorable game of golf but does not deal with 
the technical side of the game but what all will be 
able to enjoy. 

With the rage for syncopated bands still at its 
height the Seattle Harmony Kings, ten boys who 
can both sing and play, have created a furore, 
coming from the West and having taken the East 
by storm. 

With humorous sidelights on politics, a keen 
sense of satire and of extemporaneous humor, 
Milt Collins, nationally known monologist, and 
called “The Speaker of the House,” discusses 
every angle of the Nation’s affairs from a humor- 
ous viewpoint 

With a new arrangement of songs and dances 
Francis X. Donnegan and Julia Steger return to 
vaudeville after two very successful seasons in 
musical comedy. 

Hap, Farnell and Florence, whose impromptu 
humor and lyricizing make them a real novelty, 
offer “For No Reason.” 

Johnson and Baker do more things with hats 
than the man who invented them thought possible. 
——_-&_—_____ 
CLEANLINESS NEEDED. 

Cleanliness is the first requisite in the campaign 
against lead poisoning, declares L. H. Duschak, 
M. A., Ph. D., consulting chemical engineer for 
the California Industrial Accident Commission. 

“A careful study of the subject has shown that 
lead poisoning is almost invariably caused by dust 
or fume particles which are taken into the system 
through the mouth or nose,” said Dr. Duschak. 

“A very small amount of lead, for example, a 
quantity no larger than a pin head, entering the 
system every day may gradually bring on poison- 
ing. This minute quantity may easily enter the 
mouth or nose unnoticed. The effects of moderate 
exposure may not be noted at first, but lead is a 
cumulative poison and if lead is regularly enter- 
ing the system one’s health may be gradually 
undermined and quite a little damage done before 
the danger is recognized.” 

————— ee 
APPRENTICE SCHOOL. 

The New York printers’ school for apprentices 
has been in successful operation for five years. 
The school is supported by annual contributions 
of $20,000 each from the New York Typographical 
Union and the employing printers. Apprentices 
at the printing trade are required to attend this 
school at least one-half day each week. 
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CONDEMN “MITTEN PLAN.” 

Bitter condemnation of the so-called “Mitten, 
men and management” plan of street railway 
operation is expressed in a resolution adopted by 
the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. The resolution is called forth particu- 
larly by the strike of organized street car workers 
in Buffalo, where the traction properties are 
owned by the Mitten interests. 

The resolution adopted here constitutes a more 
complete statement of facts about the Mitten 
scheme of operation than has yet been compiled. 
The declaration of organized labor of Philadelphia 
is as follows: 

“Whereas, The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company have inaugurated amongst its employees 
a so-called Co-Operative Plan of Management, 
that compels employees to violate every decent 
principle of the American worker; and 

“Whereas, This so-called co-operative plan, 
under the lure of stock ownership, now in opera- 
ticn in Philadelphia, has, under the direction of 
Mitten management, branched out to assume 
management of street railway properties in other 
cities, where the employees have successfully 
operated their own trade union for years, with 
contractual relations with the management, re- 
sulting in the full establishment of peace and 
harmony in the industry; and 

“Whereas, To force the employees of the In- 
ternational Railway Company, operating street 
railways in the cities of Buffalo, Lockport and 
Niagara Falls, New York, and Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, to accept the so-called co-oper- 
ative plan, and give up their trade union; the 
Mitten management of the Philadelphia Rapil 
Transit Company compelled at least 1200 of their 
employees, wearing their P. R. T. uniforms, to 
proceed to Buffalo, N. Y., and act as scabs and 
strikebreakers against their fellow workers, wio 
were responsible for any increase in wages, that 
the Philadelphia employees had received under 
the so-called co-operative plan of Mitten man- 
agement; and 

“Whereas, The 2200 striking employees of the 
International Railway Company have been on 
strike since the first day of July, 1922, struggling 
for the right of voluntary association with their 
fullow workers (remember not for wages and 
hours), without a break in their ranks, and sup- 
ported by the working population, who are com- 
pelled to use street cars in their dai'y occupations 
in these cities, but who are consistently refusing 
to patronize the scab manned cars notwithstand- 
ing the inclement weather, Mitten strikebreakers, 
Mitten press bureau of propaganda, court injunc- 
tions, and the brutality of the State Constabulary, 
that is now under investigation by the New York 
State Federation of Labor, for a report to Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith; and 

“Whereas, It is common knowledge that many 
of the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company were indirectly discharged for re- 
fusing to go to Buffalo, N. Y., and scab on their 
fellow workers, and because of their non-affilia- 
tion with the labor movement, have no power to 
stop the management from the policy of com- 
pelling them to act as strikebreakers in industrial 
disputes; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and delegates, in 
regular meeting assembled, of the Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia and vicinity, pledge their 
united moral support to the striking street railway 
employees of Buffalo, Lockport, Niagara Falls, 
New York, and Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, 
in their splendid struggle against the so-called 
Mitten plan of co-operation, which is purely an 
organized method of breaking strikes and dis- 
rupting trade unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all affiliated unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and civic societies in sympathy with the 


principles and purposes of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, asking that they protest against 
this un-American Mitten management, that invites 
men to accept employment, under a widely pro- 
claimed so-called co-operative plan, but in reality 
denies them the right of citizenship, and under 
the struggle for daily bread, and the petty in- 
timidation of minor officials, are reduced to a 
mental state where they must act as scabs and 
strikebreakers against the very workers who make 
their own wages possible.” 
—_———_@&—____—- 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

France: Eight-Hour Law—Reports indicate 
that an endeavor for united action in defense of 
the eight-hour law on the part of the Cegetist, 
Unitary and Christian syndicates of Lyons has 
completely failed, the three parties finally revert- 
ing to private and separate action. 

French Seamen Seek Employment—It is said 
that a number of French seamen at Havre and 
Marseilles have applied to American navigation 
companies for employment, stating that the sal- 
aries paid by French shipowners are insufficient 
under the new Rio Decree. 

Germany: Reduced Railway Personnel—Berlin 
press announcements foreshadow many dismissals 
from the staff of the German national railways 
before March 31st next. It is said that 11,670 
laborers and minor employees and 13,330 officials, 
or 2% per cent of the total railway personnel, 
will be affected by the dismissal order. Efforts 
are to be made by the Railway Administration 
to place some of the dismissed officials in other 
positions in the public service, and pensions are 
to be granted to 1115 aged employees to whom 
the dismissals would otherwise prove a severe 
hardship. 

Rental Rates Increased—In order to prevent 
deterioration of real estate, on account of the 
enormous depreciation of the purchasing power of 
German currency during the past *three months, 
the City Council of Dresden has decided to raise 
the legal rental rates, beginning with this month. 

Netherlands: Unemployment Insurance—Dur- 
ing the past year the unemployment situation has 
remained so serious, threatening a depletion of the 
relief funds which accrue under the system of 
unemployment insurance, that the government 
has increased its grant, in special cases, to 150 
per cent of the contributions of the insurance 
system. 

Sweden: Governmental and Private Wages— 
Investigation of wages of certain groups of per- 
sonnel in the employment of the government, as 
compared with the wages of persons in private 
employ, disclosed a considerably higher wage 
level for the government workers, whose pay ex- 
ceeded that of private employees by 800 to 2000 
crowns a year. 

————_@—______—__ 

If you don’t demand the union label it is 

equivalent to creating a job for a non-unionist, 


Signs point to heavy American travel in Europe 
this summer. Already passenger liners are leav- 
ing New York with every cabin filled. The low 
rate of exchange for the money of most European 
countries makes it possible for Americans to 
travel there very cheaply. An American dollar 
can now be exchanged for about eleven French 
francs. Before the war a dollar would buy only 
about five francs. Italian lire are even cheaper. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau, in Bavaria, 
will also attract many tourists this year. 


He is the best teacher of others who is best 
taught himself; that which we know and love we 
cannot but communicate—Thomas Arnold. 
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PLATO REPUBLIC, ARISTOTLE POLITICS 

The first comprehensive work on the nature 
and possibilities of human society which has 
come down to us from the past was the utopian 
“Republic” of Plato. 

The imperishable contribution which this work 
makes to our reasoned knowledge of human so- 
ciety is found not in its utopian (aristocratic 
communistic) plan of life, but rather in its 
analysis and its correlation of moral and social 
forces; above all, in its actual solutior of the 
problem of social reaction upon individual char- 
acter. Assuming that man as a personal cause 
can in fact mould the commonwealth to his will, 
assuming also that the final end of endeavor is 
the attainment of a good life—which should con- 
sist substantially of those kinds and degrees of 
pleasurable activity that reason can approve of— 
“The Republic” demonstrates that the “good life,” 
so conceived, after all depends upon a certain 
objective condition which reason and the human 
will may create and which is called “justice.” 
Thus, in the thought of Plato, the “good life” is 
a function of “justice,” and to maintain justice is 
the function of social organization. 

It was but too obvious, however, to the men of 
Athens in its Periclean age, as it is to us today, 
that not all society establishes justice, and that 
not all so-called justice yields the fruitage of 
good life. It was inevitable to ask whether the 
failure is wholly attributable to man’s fault or 
weakness, or is caused in part by those vicissi- 
tudes of fortune which, as Plato himself admitted, 
finally govern all human affairs. It is to this 
problem that Aristotle turns in “The Politics,” 
in some respects the most masterful treatise upon 
human relations that has yet proceeded from 
either the ancient or the modern mind. Based 
upon an inductive study of one hundred and fifty- 
eight Grecian constitutions, it analyzes the nature 
and functions of the state, it classifies and 
critically compares the forms of government, it 
exposes both inherent and adventitious limitations 
of each, and reveals the causes of political change, 
including revolution, that lie deep in human na- 
ture, in historical experience, in geography, cli- 
mate and soil, and in other circumstances of ex- 
ternal fact. Thus, while fully recognizing the 
creative part of conscious purpose, Aristotle car- 
ries explanation back to impersonal causation. 
He lays the foundation for an ecological inter- 
pretation. Inductive also in his method, where 
Plato is speculative only, his work is more strictly 
a scientific study of society—(Franklin H., Gid- 
dings, in his “Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society,” 1922.) 

= Se ee 


LABOR PRESS NECESSARY. 

The imperative necessity for a strong and well- 
supported labor press in labor’s offensive and 
defensive struggle against organized anti-union 
employers is stressed by a writer in the Typo- 
graphical Circular, the official organ of the or- 
ganized printers of London. 

“Confederated attacks against the workman’s 
standard of living, and destructive of the whole 
status of his social existence,” it is stated, “have 
been planned in secret and actively carried on in 
the public press, and shamelessly pursued to an 
extravagant degree by the employers.” 

The writer declares that a well-supported labor 
press in Great Britain during the last two years 
would have enabled the workers to largely coun- 
teract the influence of the employers’ poison press 
and prevent many wage reductions, 

ee 


Next Tuesday we will celebrate the anniversary 
of the birth of one of the world’s grandest and 
greatest characters—Abraham Lincoln. The life 
of this humble American has been an inspiration 
to millions and will continue to inspire the world 
throughout the ages. 
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READ ’EM AND WEEP! 

The Deflation Crime. 

Mr. President, I want to close with this thought 
in the minds of Senators. I assert again that the 
Federal Reserve Board did not direct that the pro- 
gressive interest rate be applied, did not permit 
it to be applied, anywhere except in the agricul- 
tural sections of the South and West. 

I charge again that by the application of it 
there and by the refusal to make loans on cotton 
and grain and cattle there they slaughtered prop- 
erty values by the billion; they caused men to 
lose their homes; they caused their farms to be 
swept away under mortgage foreclosures; they 
drove women into the mad-houses and their hus- 
bands to death with bullets through their brains. 
That is the crime I lay at the door of deflationists 
and those who defend them. 

I am no respecter of persons when it comes 
to that Mr. President. The United States must 
know, from center to circumference, that this 
crime was inspired, that a conspiracy was back 
of it; must know how it operated; must know 
who brought it about; must know exactly how it 
was done, so that public opinion, rising out of 
every nook and corner in this Republic, will come 
so strong that this national crime will never be 
committed again—Senator Heflin, in Congres- 
sional Record. 


Angry-Culturists’ Bloc. 

Wherever the responsibility, we find that we 
have passed legislation desired by nearly every 
other industry of the country, reducing the taxes 
of the rich, providing a tariff for the manufac- 
turers, and giving relief to the railroads, but we 
do not know if we have any real support for a 
practical farmers’ credit bill, I am simply mak- 
ing the point that whoever is responsible, it is 
poor strategy that we should be compelled at the 
eleventh hour to beg for this farm relief legisla- 
tion.—Senator Lenroot, in Congressional Record. 


In The Woodpile. 

I do not care whether it is an impeachable act 
or not; but a member of the household of the 
Attorney General, in the presence of two other 
witnesses, speaking about the question of exam- 
ining the mail of Representatives and Senators, 
said to me that he knew the Attorney General 
had the mail of Representative Johnson of South 
Dakota and Representative Woodruff of Michigan 
examined, and that among those who examined 
it was the negro chauffeur of the Attorney General, 
who seems to have been converted into a very 
great detective. He is almost the head of the 
Secret Service so far as examining into the mai! 
of Congressmen is concerned.—Senator Caraway, 
in Congressional Record. 


Even The Post Says It. 

The vast frozen empire which not even Napo- 
leon could conquer is becoming more and more 
important, at home and abroad. Petroleum may 
yet grease the road to United States recognition 
of Russia. State Department still confronted by 
obstacles, but where there’s a well there’s a way. 
-—-Washington Post, administration supporter. 

——— 


APPRENTICE-HUNGRY. 

It is understood that anti-union employers of 
New Jersey are active in support of the Carr bill 
to make it a misdemeanor for unions to “limit” 
the number of apprentices. 

It is the practice of the New Jersey unions, 
insofar as they deal with the question, to permit 
sufficient apprentices to keep the trades supplied 
with an adequate number of workers at trade 
union wages and working conditions. The anti- 
union employers would overload their plants with 
young workers and use them to beat down wages 
and working standards. 
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’Tis sheer fatuity to spend your time 

In fitting furbelows to toys of rhyme; 

But—if you must—be sure your verses scan, 

And make your work as faultless as you can, 

—Austin Dobson. 
oe 

There are too many individuals in the labor 
movement who are not real trade unionists be- 
cause they seldom or never think of the union 
label or demand its presence upon the articles 
they purchase. Yet there are thousands of them 
who would be offended if they were told that they 
are merely frauds and deceptionists. Nevertheless 
that is just what they are and they should be so 
informed. If you are in this categcry get out oi 
it at once and avoid the possibility of someone 
telling you the truth. Demand the union label on 
the things you buy and there will then be no 
danger for you. 
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Some confusion has been caused by reports 
coming from Sacramento to the effect that the 
teachers’ agencies are actively in the field in 
opposition to the measures introduced in the 
Legislature for the regulation of the fee-charging 
employment agencies of the State of California. 
These stories have led some to believe that the 
school teachers of the State are opposing the 
bills, which, of course, is not true. The agencies 
which are opposing the legislation are organiza- 
tions that are conducted for profit through fur- 
nishing positions to school teachers. The Cali- 
fornia Federation of Teachers and the California 
State Teachers’ Association, organizations made 
up of school teachers, are for the bills. The 
California State Teachers’ Association con- 
ducts an agency of its own where the fee is 
but $5 for grade teachers and $7.50 for high 
school positions, while the agencies conducted 
for profit charge from 5 to 7 per cent of the first 
year’s salary for their services. It should not, 
therefore, be hard to understand why the indi- 
viduals who are in the business for profit are 
ranging themselves in opposition to the bills. 
If the bills are enacted into law they will be pro- 
hibited from charging more than 10 per cent of 
the first month’s salary for their services. These 


facts should be thoroughly understood by all 
The teachers 
themselves are not in favor of the high fees and 


the profiteers cannot induce them to come to 
their support. 


those who favor such legislation. 
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The Japanese Question 
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There is evidently a disposition on the part of the committee of the House 
of Representatives at Washington having to do with the matter of immigration 
to deal with the Japanese question in a fashion in direct conflict with the stand 
taken by the Roosevelt Administration some years back. Associated Press reports 
from the National capital during the past week seem to indicate that there is a 
fair chance of a measure going through that body dealing in a more rigid fashion 
with the subject so far as Orientals are concerned. 

It will be remembered that a Federal Commission some time ago was directed 
to make a study of the subject with regard to the Hawaiian Islands, and that 
Commission made a detailed and lengthy report which was given out for publicity 
the latter part of last month. It suggested immediate investigation by Congress 
of “alien domination” in the Hawaiian Islands, with a view to establishing a 
greater National defense there, the maintenance of a Department of Labor Tepre- 
sentative at Honolulu and abolition of the “picture bride” practice that has been 
prevalent for many years. ‘The report said that attention should be especially 
called to the menace of alien domination and that the present policy of “parental 
adoption” and the importation of “picture brides” by the Japanese should be 
stopped, because these practices have defeated the purpose of the so-called “gentle- 
men’s agreement,” which intended the curtailment of common labor importations. 

The question of national defense submerges all others into insignificance. 
If the Islands are to remain American the assured control of the political, indus- 
trial, commercial, social and educational life of the islands must also be American 
and the sooner we wake up to a fuller appreciation of this imperative and immedi- 
ate need the sooner we will make the people of the Hawaiian Islands feel generally 
a greater sense of security and control of all that contributes to make continued 
living in the Territory of Hawaii worth while. 

The report recommends: 

In the event of and when an acute emergency of labor shortage shall arise, 
caused by other than bona fide labor disputes, the Secretary of Labor shall submit 
for the consideration of the Congress of the United States the necessary evidence 
of such emergency with a request that the President of the United States shall be 
empowered to authorize the temporary importation of any alien labor in such 
limited numbers’ as will be returned to its home country as soon as the supply 
can be substituted by importation from the United States and its territories or at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor. 

In many respects the report is in harmony with the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor, though in the matter of importing workers from the Orient 
temporarily to be expatriated after the emergenices have passed will not do. 
During the war the same sort of a scheme was proposed with regard to the State 
of California, the idea being that in the neighborhood of 100,000 Chinese should 
be brought in here for a limited number of years, after which they were to be 
returned to their native country. Fortunately for the State, however, the scheme 
met with but little endorsement anywhere and fell through before it got a good 
start. Such a plan would be as objectionable for the Hawaiian Islands as for the 
mainland, and it is to be hoped that it will be given little consideration by Con- 
gress. ‘There is no real merit in any such plan. It is very largely a scheme of 


those who hope in this way to be able to get an unlimited supply of cheap and 
servile labor. 
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When the financial interests see that deflation 
is on the tapis it is possible to so arrange invest- 
ments as to gain rather than lose by the process, 
but what is the poor fellow to do who has noth- 
ing to sell but his labor power? This question 
was put up to a financier he very promptly 
replied that there would be no reason for defla- 
tion if somebody could not be caught in the net 
and because of that fact it was more than prob- 
able that the worker could do nothing to avoid 
the consequences of the plan. There is, however, 
something that the intelligent workers can do to 
avoid being caught in the net and that is to be- 
come members of strong labor organizations that 
are capable of preventing the victimization of the 
workers. The worker who is so blind as to be 
unable to see this fact is, indeed, to be pitied, 
though it is highly probable that a little reproof 
now and then might help in inducing such indi- 
viduals to open their eyes and see what is going 
on about them. 


Since the presentation of Governor Richardson’s 
budget to the Legislature there has been con- 
siderable discussion of “economy and efficiency” 
and many are the different definitions that are 
being given of the expression. However, the noise 
up to the present time is mere tintinambulation 
compared with what will happen when the detailed 
figures are available. Up to the present time 
but few have had the opportunity of studying the 
details and as a consequence judgment is being 
withheld until such time as intelligent protests 
can be made. It is a certainty, however, that 
there will be a great volume of criticism when 
that time arrives and the Governor’s office will 
receive large quantities of mail at every delivery. 
In this way we may learn something concerning 
the desires of the people with relation to the 
different institutions and the manner in which he 
has provided for them in mapping out his finan- 
cial program. In the end the desires of the citi- 
zens of the State must prevail. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, recently closed an address 
to the National Bar Association with this very 
significant statement: “There are not so many 
as there should be who are willing to take the 
risk of being unpopular for the sake of being 
right.” This is particularly true of successful 
politicians. Not one politician in a hundred has 
the courage of his convictions, and herein lies 
the greatest danger to democratic institutions and 
democratic governments. If governments like 
ours are long to endure this condition of affairs 
must be altered, and the outlook is not very 
bright in this regard. In almost every public or 
semi-public gathering the hypocrite prevails 
either by silence or downright deception. And 
in political life the fellow who fearlessly an- 
nounces his opinions and decisions seldom gets 
very far. For this state of affairs the people 
themselves are responsible because they act in 
harmony with Barnum’s famous declaration that 
“The American people love to be humbugged.” 
They applaud the fellow who tells them what 
they want to hear rather than the one who tells 
them the truth. The good fellow, the mixer, the 
ready hand-shaker who plays to their likes and 
prejudices and jollies them without regard for 
truth and right gets there and the other fellow 
who speaks the truth is distanced and left out of 
Places of public responsibility. This state of 
affairs is not, of course, new, but it is more pro- 
nounced today and in this country than it has 
ever been at any time or in any country. 
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Jesse James virtually lived on a horse and 
passed safely through many dangers in’ his tem- 
pestuous life, only to be killed by a Ford while 
enjoying fancied security. 


Prohibition still holds sway in America. And 
at this time of year the emphasis is on the “still” 
and the “sway.”—The Passing Show (London). 


“One of them city fellers tried to sell me the 
Woolworth building.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T sez, ‘All right, young feller, wrap it up.’ ’— 
Judge. 


Thebauld, ex-service man, had died. Two friends 
were discussing his affairs at the close of the 
funeral. 

“Did he will anything to his wife?” asked 
Thomanson. 

“Nobody knows yet,” replied Morrison. “He 
left her his bonus.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A clergyman, taking occasional duty for a 
friend in a remote country parish, was greatly 
scandalized on observing the old verger, who had 
been collecting the offertory, quietly abstract a 
fifty-cent piece before presenting the plate at 
the altar-rail. 

After service he called the old man into the 
vestry and told him with some emotion that his 
crime had been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled for a moment. Then 
a sudden light dawned on him. 

“Why, sir, you don’t mean that old half-dollar 
of mine? Why, I’ve led off with that for the last 
fifteen years!”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A city business man was very keen on having 
proficient clerks in his employ. Before a clerk 
could enter his office he was required to pass a 
written examination on his knowledge of business. 

At one examination one of the questions was: 
“Who formed the first company?” 

A certain bright youth was a little puzzled at 
this, but was not to be floored. He wrote: 

“Noah successfully floated a company while 
the rest of the world was in liquidation.” 

He passed.—London Answers. 


Two hunters in the North Carolina woods had 
chased a wildcat to a clearing and were terrified 
to see the beast jump into the window of a cabin 
from which the sound of a woman’s voice had 
just been heard. On the porch, rocking comfort- 
ably and apparently unperturbed, sat Friend 
Husband, 

“For heaven’s sake, is your wife in there?” 
screamed one of the hunters. 

“Yeah.” 

“Good Lord, man, get busy! A wildcat just 
jumped in the window!” 

“Yeah? Well, let him git out the best way he 
can. I got no use for the pesky criters and 
danged if I’m goin’ to help him.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


A little chap was offered a chance to spend a 
week in the country, but refused. Coaxing, plead- 
ing, arguing, promising of untold wonders, alike 
brought from him nothing but the stubborn ulti- 
matum: “No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have thrashin’ 
machines down there, an’ it’s bad enough here 
where it’s done by hand.”—Interior. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


Look on this cast and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 
From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mould. 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the plowman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

The axe—since thus would Freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s laid across a lute; 
A chief’s, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 
I know the troubled heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas—and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This moulded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out— 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo! as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears; 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
That thought that bade a race be free! 

— By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
————_qQ—_____. 
CHILDREN TAUGHT TO FLEE. 

By Grace Abbott, Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

Children from 7 to 16 years of age were found 
by the inspectors of the bureau to be employed 
at the various processes in the canning industry, 
including peeling tomatoes, husking corn and such 
tasks, Those who were too small to reach the 
tables were standing on boxes that were placed 
on wet and slippery floors, Frequently the chil- 
dren ran when the inspectors approached, so that 
it was impossible to interview all of those who 
were so employed. In 270 canneries visited in 


Maryland and Virginia, 1094 children under 14 
years of age were found at work.—Before Senate 
Committee on Judiciary. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS | 


Here is some real good news. If you or your 
family could not enjoy-the pleasure and relaxation 
of a regular yearly vacation in the past—away 
from your daily work. and the conventionalities of 
city life, or if you could not pay your insurance 
when due and suffered inconveniences, or you 
were tripped up on the house rent at times by over- 
estimating your spending capacity, or if you did 
not save a portion of your earnings last year or 
the year before, or you had to pay for your suit 
from this and the next two weeks’ earnings, etc., 
and from all this your work became monotonous 
and you felt like saying “What’s the use?” you 
can now say, “Those days are gone forever.” 
Why? Well, here’s the secret: 

Jovial Carl Koch, a member of San Francisco 
Typographical Union, an inventor of systems, 
etc., with the collaboration of Henry M. Hastings, 
has recently published a new cost and estimating 
system known as the Hastings Graphic Systems 
Budget-Savings Plan. It’s a prize winner, boys, 
and simple as rolling off a log. Through this 
system you can estimate your spending and sav- 
ing beforehand, and by filling out one small page 
the day you get paid each week—well, your 
worrying days are over. It’s a real business sys- 
tem applied to your earnings and the only one of 
its kind ever published. It includes a reserve 
for depreciation—vacation, clothing, doctor and 
dentist, and insurance. 

Carl says: “It’s the thrift incentive that gives 
a fellow the good old peperino that makes him feel 
like working and increasing his production aver- 
age—good, regular production averages playing 
an important part in the mainspring of pure union- 
ism.” Boys, we’ll have to admit he is right. It’s 
usually the fellow with that “I-don’t-give-a-d 
feeling that causes a great deal of our trouble and 
makes it hard for the next fellow that comes 
along. Keep up the good work, Carl, we wish you 
all the success in the world and you can feel 
assured of our staunch support in your new un- 
dertaking. It is a pleasure to state that Carl is 
meeting with success from the start, quite a few 
in our midst having already responded. To those 
desiring to purchase this system—a fine specimen 
of workmanship, neatly published in looseleaf 
form, the price $2.50—Mr. Koch can be reached 
at his offices with the Hastings Graphic Systems, 
232-244 Monadnock Building., San Francisco, or 
228-232 Bacon Building, Oakland. 

U. G. Wilson of the Journal of Commerce com- 
posing room is seriously ill at his home, 59 
McCoppin street. He has been “off duty” for a 
month. 

Al Shipaugh, old-time Examiner “comp.” whose 
postoffice address has been Reno, Nev., for the 
last two years, was a San Francisco visitor last 
week, when he paid his respects to as many of 
the boys as time would permit. If looks count 
for anything, Al showed ample evidence that he 
was being well treated in the Sagebrush State. 
His regards are extended to those of his friends 
he did not have time to meet during his brief 
visit here. 

Thomas Collie, well known in all the important 
unions subordinate to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, stopped in San Francisco a few 
days last week while en route from San Diego 
and Los Angeles to his home in Medford, Ore. 

Ben Gecht, who arrived in San Francisco a year 
ago following a futile search for relatives in Rus- 
sia and a subsequent tour of the Orient, drew his 
card and departed for Chicago last Monday. 
Mr. Gecht. was employed by. the H. S. Crocker 
Company during most of the time he resided in 
San Francisco. He was loath to leave this city, 


but felt impelled to do so on account of the poor 
health of his wife, who will be placed in the care 
and under the treatment of one of Mr. Gecht’s 
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brothers who is an eminent Chicago physician. 
Mrs. Gecht’s health permitting, they probably will 
return to the Coast to make their permanent home. 

Mr. Thorpe, an old-time and popular member 
of Seattle Typographical Union No. 202, made 
San Francisco a port of call last Monday on his 
way to Honolulu, T. H., where he will seek em- 
ployment on one of the newspapers. Before leav- 
ing on one of the Matson liners Mr. Thorpe de- 
livered the well wishes of many members of Seat- 
tle Union formerly affiliated with No. 21 to their 
former associates still residing in San Francisco. 

The regular meeting of the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen was 
held at the Commercial Club, Monday evening, 
February 5, 1923. Dinner was served at 6:30 p.m., 
and among the visitors that graced the speakers’ 
table were R. B. Meller, art director for the 
Paraffine Companies and president of the Com- 
mercial Artists’ Association; Frank Kristan of 
the Hoffschneider Electrotyping Company; J. S. 
Pinney, manager of the local branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders, and two men of national 
reputation in printorial matters—Mr. Kelly, in- 
ventor of the Kelly press, and Mr. Stewart, 
director of the educational activities of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders. 

Mr. Kristan, an able speaker, devoted an hour’s 
time to an instructive exhibit of the various pro- 
cesses used in the making of electrotypes—gave 
a brief historical resume of the art—and enjoined 
the assembled craftsmen to forego the use of lino- 
type slugs as electrotype bearers, a source of dis- 
satisfaction to the electrotyper and to the user. 

Mr. Kelly was introduced by President Hartley 
E. Jackson and in a few brief remarks recalled 
the pleasures of a visit to California some twenty- 
three years ago. 

Mr. Stewart gave a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk on vocational education and stated that in 
the future much of the apprenticeship training 
must be done in the vocational schools—that the 
employing printers’ organizations showed the 
hour cost of the apprentice and the journeyman 
to be the same—and that it was more profitable 
to the employer to have the services of a journey- 
man than that of an apprentice—with a resultant 
dearth of new material. He believed that some 
of the craftsmen would disagree with his opinion 
but that he was of the belief that his conclusions 
were correct. 


Mr. Stewart or some other repre- 
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sentative of the American Type Founders will 
attend the forthcoming convention of vocational 
teachers to be held in Oakland this year. 

Mr. Pinney announced the opening in the near 
future of a school for training Kelly press oper- 
ators—not a school for making. pressmen, but fiir- 
thering the education of the pressman by making 
him familiar with the work of this automatic 
press. A unique feature will be a registration 
fee of $25, to be returned if the student shows 
diligence in the class—and to be divided among 
his fellows in the event that he “falls down” in 
the work. 

The balance of the evening was devoted to an 
address by Mr. Meller, who took the auditors 
step by step from the straw or chip board to the 
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DECEMBER 30th, 1922 
Raman ran cee Keli «++ $80,671,392.53 


SAVINGS 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


COMMERCIAL 


76,921,392.53 
1,000 ,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
400,613.61 


. Mission and 21st Streets 
- Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West ‘ortal Ave. am Ulloa St. 


Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter 
(a 14) per cent per annum was declared for the six 
months ending December 31st, 1922. 
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Eleven 


finished carton or package, from the dainty pack- SHIP SUBSIDY. 


ages that contain milady’s powder or jewel to the 
box that attracts the eye of the customer—from 
the tiny pill box to the heavy container that meets 
the needs of commerce. The intricate methods of 
creasing and cutting, the locks and easels, the 
strengtheners, the pasting and labeling, the ink 
and electrotype problems, the need of vision, the 
disappointments of the present and the aspirations 
of the future were attentively listened to by the 
members. So interesting was the address that the 
meeting did not adjourn until 10:15. 

A unique incident of the evening was the min- 
gling with the craftsmen of a number of clergy- 
men of the Episcopalian faith who had at some 
time been connected with the art preservative— 
and, as Tom Beatty put it, “they were brands 
saved from the burning.” 

The life of Valentine J. Hanlon, a veteran mem- 
ber of San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21, 
came to a peaceful end at his home, 4933 Califor- 
nia street near Twelfth avenue, at 6 o’clock p.m. 
Tuesday, February 6, after several months of ill- 
ness, the cause of his death being heart disease. 
Mr. Hanlon was born in San Francisco, where 
he received his education and spent his entire life 
with the exception of the time he was employed 
as a compositor in the State Printing Office at 
Sacramento. He was 63 years old and possessed 
a character that commanded not only the respect 
but the esteem of all who could say they knew 
him. His presence at union headquarters, where 
he was pleased to spend much of his time during 
the last few months of his illness before it became 
serious in fraternizing with his fellow craftsmen, 
will be greatly missed. Surviving Mr. Hanlon are 
a brother, John R. Hanlon, and two sisters, Miss 
Louise Hanlon, attached to the San Francisco 
School Department, and Mrs. Tessie McCottrey. 
The funeral services of Mr. Hanlon were held at 
10:30 o’clock last Thursday morning in Star of the 
Sea Church, where a requiem high mass was cele- 
brated for the repose of his soul. His body was 
borne to its final resting place in Holy Cross 
Cemetery by six of his fellow members of the 
Typographical Union. The sympathy of the or- 
ganization with which Mr. Hanlon had so long 
been connected is tendered to his relatives in their 
hour of sorrow. 

John A. Kane, head machinist in the compos- 
ing room of the San Francisco Chronicle, where 
he had been employed for upward of fifteen 
years, succumbed to an attack of double pneu- 
monia at 3 o’clock a.m. Thursday, February 8, 
his illness being of but few days’ duration, He 
was the husband of Margaret Kane and father of 
Florence, Loretta and John Kane, and brother of 
William and Christopher Kane and Sister M. 
Florence and the late James Kane and Mrs. Mary 
E. Yost. Decedent was born in Chicago and was 
50.years of age. Friends are invited to attend his 
funeral, which will be held tomorrow (Saturday), 
February 10, at 9 o’clock a. m., from the residence 
funeral parlors of Jas. H. Reilly & Co., 929 Valen- 
cia street, above Twentieth, thence to St. John’s 
Church, St. Mary’s avenue at Mission road, where 
a requiem high mass will be celebrated for the 
repose of his soul, commencing at 9:30 a.m. In- 
terment of Mr. Kane’s remains will be in Holy 
Cross Cemetery. Besides his immediate surviv- 
ors Mr. Kane leaves to mourn his death a legion 
of friends both in and out of printing circles. The 
sympathy of Typographical Union is extended to 
his bereaved relatives. 


By International Labor News Service. 

Preparations are well- under way for a furious 
drive to put through the ship subsidy bill before 
the present Congress adjourns on March 4. 

Administration influence is being brought to 
bear in every possible manner in order to line 
up Senators for final action. 

“We are being bent over a barrel,” said one 
Senator when asked about the ship subsidy 
measure. 

Opponents of the bill are preparing themselves 
for a desperate fight. They realize that they may 
be called upon to conduct a long filibuster if they 
are to succeed in preventing passage of the ad- 
ministration’s pet proposition. 

Legislation which must be got out of the way 
before ship subsidy can be brought to the floor 
is being disposed of with as much speed as ad- 
ministration leaders can command. 

There is no state of panic| in the ranks of those 
who oppose ship subsidy but there is a thorough 
realization of the fact that if the subsidy bill is 
to be prevented from passage every bit of opposi- 
tion must be brought into action. 

There is not only the influence of the adminis- 
tration to be contended with but it is necessary 
to meet as well the influence of the thoroughly 
organized, ‘tavishly financed lobbying forces in 
Washington. 

The ship subsidy bill is the outstanding meas- 
ure now before Congress involving the interests 
of big business. The administration is committed 
absolutely to the measure. 

The final struggle is likely to be exceedingly 
spectacular and the attack will end in either the 
crowning triumph or the most bitter defeat for 
the administration and for high finance and big 
business interests. 

——&—______. 
POST-MORTEMS. 
After the dust of the battle is blown away, 

And you’re licked—and you know that you are— 
Why bother counting the chances you’ve thrown 

away; 

Framing up reasons why you didn’t star? 
What if your errors indeed were excusable; 

Victory matters; all else is a jest. 

Master the lessons you think may be usable 

Next time you fight—and forget all the rest! 


It’s victory counts; never doubt it. 
Success is the measure of men. 

If you’re walloped, don’t argue about it! 
Get up and go at it again! 


Why pause to delve in the profitless mystery 
If you’d done otherwise what might have been? 

Why try to fathom what’s now ancient history, 
When just ahead are new battles to win? 

Take your defeat and be making the best of it; 
Don’t try to argue it out thus and so; 

Master your lesson—and bother the rest of it; 
Let the post-mortems and alibis go! 


If you're licked there’s no use to deny it, 
Though talk till you’re blue in the face. 
Let this be your creed and stand by it; 
The horse that comes first wins the race! 
—Ted Olson in Forbes Magazine. 
————— 
To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of February 2, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Jewelry Workers—William 
Schweitzer, J. Stetleman. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From United States 
Senators Johnson and Shortridge, with reference 
to Bill No. 13382. From Federation of Railway 
Shopmen, acknowledging receipt of $135, received 
from unions. From Laundry Workers’ Union 
No. 26, thanking Secretary O’Connell for assist- 
ance in securing an increase in wages for one of 
its members. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Pattern Makers’ Union, copy of resolutions 
requesting Council to use its good influence to- 
ward the establishment of a playground at Twen- 
ty-first and Folsom streets. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union No. 8. 

Request complied with— From the Leather 
Workers’ International Union, requesting the as- 
sistance in reorganizing the workers in the sad- 
dlery and harness industry. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council use its good offices in having 
restored to the Asphalt Workers their former 
wage, as paid by the city heretofore. Recom- 
mended that Mission Garage pay the wage scale 
of the Auto Mechanics’ Union. Recommended 
that inasmuch as the Retaiij Clerks have failed 
to send a representative to the committee to ex- 
plain its agreement that the same be filed. The 
unions that have firms on the unfair list are re- 
quested to have representatives present for the 
purpose of explaining the status of same. Report 
concurred in, 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Reported 
the Piggly-Wiggly still unfair. Garment Workers 
—Have settled their differences with Eagleson, 
Hawkins Company, and everything is all right. 
Cigar Workers—Still have trouble with Schwartz; 
Labor Commissioner had him arrested for mis- 
representing conditions of employment. 

Label Section—The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Label Section gave a resume of its work. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The chair introduced Dr. Carol Aronovici, who 
addressed the Council on industrial conditions in 
Europe, and on the value of the work of the 
University of California Extension Division. 

Installation of Officers—Delegate Walsh in- 
stalled the following officers for the ensuing term: 
President, George S. Hollis; vice-president, Wm. 
P. Stanton; secretary, John A. O’Connell; finan- 
cial secretary-treasurer, J. J. McTiernan; sergeant- 
at-arms, Patrick O’Brien; trustees, John W. Spen- 
cer, Chas. Childs, George H. Knell; executive 
committee, Henry Boyen, Ben Brundage, James 
Coulsting, John Daly, Wm. Granfield, David 
Hardy, George H. Knell, Laura Molleda, Joseph 
Moreno, Anthony Noriega, Patrick O’Brien, Al. 
Rogers, James E. Wilson; organizing committee, 
George P. M. Bowns, Moe Davis, A. Duncan, 
Marguerite Finkenbinder, Victor Jamart, Herbert 
Lane, Al. Lang, Wm, Turner, John O. Walsh; 
law and legislative committee, R. H. Baker, G. 
P. M. Bowns, E. G, Buehrer, Henry Heidelberg 
J. E. Hopkins, Theodore Johnson, Roland M. 
Roche; Labor Clarion directors, Wm. T. Bonsor, 
M. E. Decker, Geo. S. Hollis, J. J. McTiernan, 
John A, O’Connell. 

Receipts—$647.85. Expenses—$351.45. 

Council adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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INCOME TAX FACTS. 
To the Editor: 

This is a series of short stories of informative 
value to the average taxpayer in the making of 
his income tax return for the year 1922. 

Income Tax Facts. No. 1. 

Revenue officers are visiting every county in 
the United States to aid taxpayers in the prepara- 
tion of their income tax returns for the year 1922. 
Information concerning the date of their arrival 
and the location of their offices may be obtained 
by writing the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the taxpayer lives. 

Forms for filing returns of individual net income 
for the year 1922 are being sent to taxpayers who 
filed returns for the year 1921. Failure to receive 
a form, however, does not relieve the taxpayer 
of his obligation to file a return and pay the tax 
on time, on or before March 15, 1923. The 
forms, 1040A for filing returns of net income 
$5000 and less and 1040 for filing returns of net 
income in excess of $5000, may be obtained from 
collectors of internal revenue and deputy col- 
lectors. 

Returns are required of every single person 
whose net income for 1922 was $1000 or more or 
whose gross income was $5000 or more and of 
every married person whose net income was 
$2000 or more or whose gross income was $5000 
or more, Careful study of the instructions on the 
forms will greatly aid in making a correct return. 
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In the making of his income tax return for the 
year 1922, a taxpayer, if single, is allowed an 
exemption of $1000. A married person, or head 
of a family, whose net income for the year 1922 
was $5000 or less is allowed an exemption of 
$2500. The exemption allowed a married person 
or head of a family whose net income was in 
excess of $5000 is $2000. A head of a family is a 
person who actually supports one or more per- 
sons living in his or her household who are 
closely related to him or her by blood, marriage 
or adoption. 

An additional credit of $400 is allowed for each 
person (other than husband or wife) dependent 
upon the taxpayer for chief support, if such per- 
son is under 18 years of age or incapable of self 
support because mentally or physically defective. 
A single man whose net income for 1922 was 
$2000 and who supports in his home an aged 
mother would have no tax to pay, but would 
nevertheless be required to file a return. The 
fact that a person’s income may be non-taxable 
by reason of the exemptions does not nullify the 
requirement to file a return if his income was 
within the prescribed figures—$1000 if single and 
$2000 if married. 

The normal tax is 4 per cent on the first 
$4000 of net income in excess of the exemptions, 
and 8 per cent on the remaining net income. The 
tax may be paid in full at the time of filing the 
return, or in four installments due on or before 
March 15, June 15, September 15, and Decem- 
ber 15. 

No. 3. 


The revenue act of 1921 provides that an in- 
come tax return shall be filed by every person, 
married or single, whose gross income for the 
year 1922 was $5000 or more. Broadly speaking, 
gross income includes all income received by the 
taxpayer during the year from salary or wages, 
or from “business, trade, profession or vocation,” 
dealing in- property, or the transaction of any 
business carried on for profit. Net income, upon 
which the tax is assessed, is gross income less 
certain specified deductions for business expenses, 
losses, bad debts, taxes, contributions, etc. 

Among the most important items in the returns 
of many taxpayers are the deductions for business 
expenses. In the case of a storekeeper, they 
include a reasonable allowance for salaries paid 
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employees, amounts spent for advertising, pre- 
miums for insurance against fire or other business 
losses, the cost of water, light, heat and fuel used 
in his place of business, drayage and freight bills. 

A professional man, doctor or lawyer, may 
claim as deductions the cost of supplies used in 
the practice of his profession, expenses paid in 
the operation and repair of an automobile used 
in making professional calls, dues to professional 
societies, subscriptions to professional journals, 
office rent, and the cost of fuel, light, heat and 
water used in his office, and the hire of assistants. 

The farmer may deduct all amounts paid in 
the production, harvesting and marketing of crops, 
including labor, cost of seed and fertilizer pur- 
chased, cost of minor repairs to farm buildings 
(other than the dwelling, which is personal ex- 
pense) and cost of small tools used up in the 
course of a year or two. Rent paid for a farm 
also is an allowable deduction. 

Deduction of personal or living expenses such 
as rent paid for a dwelling, hire of domestic ser- 
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vants, education of children, etc., is expressly 
disallowed by the revenue act. 
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In making out his income tax return for the 
year 1922, the taxpayer is required to include all 
items of gross income. In the case of a store- 
keeper the gross income consists usually of the 
gross profits on sales, together with income from 
other sources. The returns must show the gross 
sales, purchases, and cost of goods sold. To 
reflect net income correctly, and to ascertain 
gross income, inventories are ordinarily required 
as of the beginning and end of each taxable 
year. The professional man, doctor, lawyer, den- 
tist, must include all fees and other compensa- 
tion for professional services. 

The farmer is required to report as gross in- 
come all profits derived from the sale or ex- 
change of farm products, including crops and 
live stock, whether raised on the farm or pur- 
chased and resold. A farmer who rents his farm 
on the crop sharing basis must report such in- 
come for the years in which the crops are sold. 
Profit obtained from the sale or rental of farm 
lands also must be reported. 

In order that they may obtain full advantage 
of the deductions from gross income to which 
they are entitled, taxpayers are advised by col- 
lectors of internal revenue to study carefully the 
instructions on the forms for making returns 
under the head “Income from Business or Profes- 
sion.” ; 
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Liability to file an income tax return for the 
year 1922 is determined by a person’s status on 
the last day of the taxable year, December 31, if 
the return is made on the calendar year basis, as 
most are. If on that date he was single he must 
file a return if his net income for 1922 was $1000 
or more, and he is allowed only an exemption of 
$1000. If he was married on December 31 he is 
granted the exemption allowed a married person 
for the full year, $2500 if his net income was 
$5000 or less, and $2000 if his net income ex- 
ceeded $5000. The bride’s income, however, must 
be considered with that of her husband, the larger 
exemptions being allowed married couples living 
together. A widow or widower whose spouse died 
before the end of the year is classed as a single 
person. Divorcees and persons separated by mu- 
tual consent also are classed as single persons. 

Similar conditions exist with respect to the head 
of a family. If, during the year, his support of 
relatives ceased he is entitled only to the $1000 
exemption. A man who has a dependent child, 
not mentally or physically defective, that attains 
the age of 18 years just before the close of the 
taxable year, can not claim the $400 credit for 
a dependent. 

No. 6. 

To avoid penalty, income tax returns must be 
filed with the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the taxpayer lives or has 
principal place of business on or before mid- 
night of March 15, 1923. 

Where additional time is required because of 
illness or absence of the taxpayer from home, 
the collector may grant, upon application before 
the return is due, March 15, an extension of not 
to exceed 30 days. If an accurate return can 
not be made within the 30 days extension period, 
a request for a further extension must be made 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Collectors have not authority to 
grant an extension exceeding 30 days. 

Failure to make a return on time subjects the 
delinquent to a penalty of $1000 and an additional 
penalty of 25 per cent of the amount of tax due. 
If the failure is wilful, however, or an attempt 
is made to evade the tax by filing a false return, 
the offender is liable to imprisonment and to a 
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fine of not more than $10,000 and costs, in addi- 
tion to a penalty of 50 per cent of the amount of 
tax evaded. 

———-@@®___—_ 


RAILROADS ARE BLAMED. 

The present coal difficulty is because coal carry- 
ing railroads have not made peace with their 
striking shopmen, said Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
United States Senator-elect and health commis- 
sioner of New York, in a speech before bankers 
in that city. 

“Before I said a word about this matter I sent 
out my trusty health inspectors. They went to 
the outlying coal regions and they came back 
and said that the present coal sho1tage was due 
to the cars standing on the tracks, broken down 
and idle. 

“Then I wrote to the President of the United 
States and the answer came back that the Presi- 
dent had known for a long time that the cause 
of the present coal shortage was that the carriers 
had not kept their obligations. Then I wrote to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“Tt’s good to be a United States Senator-elect 
at the same time you are health commissioner; 
you get a little more attention paid to your re- 
quests. They sent a man to my office who told 
me that the coal shortage was due to the fact 
that the locomotives had broken down on the 
coal-carrying railroads and that the coal was not 
being carried.” ‘ 

ee 


STATE FUND DEFEATED. 

The House of Representatives defeated the 
Fitzgerald exclusive state fund workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for the District of Columbia and 
passed the Underhill bill which bars servants and 
farmers from the benefits and turns the compen- 
sation insurance over to the private liability in- 
surance companies operated for profit. About 
half of those who supported the Underhill bill 
are “lame ducks,” while most of those who voted 
for the Fitzgerald bill are members of the next 
Congress. 

“The Underhill bill,” declares Representative 
Fitzgerald, “is a bill to create unearned profits for 
insurance companies.” 
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A UNION BRAND. 

The Patterson Brothers Tobacco Company has 
put a union label smoking tobacco on the market 
in ten-cent tins that is just what union smokers 
have been looking for in this city for some time. 
Queed Smoking Tobacco comes in large tins that 
retail for 10 cents each, and it is a good tobacco 
that will satisfy those smokers who have not been 
able to get what they want of recent years. The 
same concern also has put a line of cigarettes on 
the market selling for 15 cents, and the package 
contains twenty first-class cigarettes. Both bear 
the union label and are worthy of a trial. Try 
them at the first opportunity. 

—_—___g—___ 
START RAIL INQUIRY. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has noti- 
fied railroads that it will proceed immediately to 
investigate railroad expenditures during recent 
months. It is desirable to know whether expendi- 
tures of the carriers for maintenance of equipment 
have been reasonable, the commission’s order de- 
clared, and to’ keep informed as to the manner 
and method in which the business of such carriers 
is conducted with special reference to car service. 

President Johnston, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, recently petitioned the com- 
mission to investigate strike expenditures of rail- 
roads. He charged that the carriers have been 
making extravagant expenditures to break the 
shopmen’s unions since last July, when the strike 
started. The unionist insisted that the commis- 
sion act in a matter that involves wastes and addi- 
tional costs to the public. 

—————_@&—______ 
SOME SYSTEM. 

At least $50,000,000 worth of waste paper is 
uselessly destroyed annually in the United States, 
according to statistics made public by the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. “Every six tons 
of waste paper used in making new paper are 
estimated to represent the equivalent of wood 
pulp secured from one acre of wood pulp forest,” 
declares the report. 

————— 
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INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 
(From the New York Evening Post) 

“There is a saying in Russian anarchist and 
Social Revolutionary circles,” remarks Mr. Savel 
Zimand in Monday’s Tribune, “that the Com- 
munists set out to abolish classes and succeeded 
in destroying the working class. Of couirse, there 
is bitterness against the Bolsheviks in anarchist 
and Social Revolutionist ranks. But the remark 
contains a grain of truth.” 

The grain of truth is a very large grain. Fig- 
ures by the Soviet Supreme Council of Public 
Economy last August, quoted by Mr. Zimand, 
give the number of workers in the mills and 
plants as 853,556. In the year 1913 the number 
of workers in inspected factories, according to the 
International Encyclopedia, was 2,151,191. This 
includes. Poland, which is now outside of Russia. 
But if we make for Poland the extremely gen- 
erous allowance of one-fourth of the total mass 
of industrial workers, it would leave more than 
one and a half million wage earners in 1913 on 
the present-day soil of European Russia. So that 
today the working class has been cut down to 
nearly one-half. Of the other half, many are 
presumably idle in the cities, many have gone 
into the Red Army, but most have drifted back 
to the villages in search of food. 

The factories are not the only popular institu- 

tions that have suffered. There are the schools. 
In the Evening Post of last Saturday, Mr. Louis 
Fischer, writing from Moscow, quotes the figures 
submitted to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
a few wees ago by Commissar of Education Lun- 
acharsky. In 1921, the Congress was told, there 
were 82,397 elementary schools with an enrollment 
of 6,860,000 pupils. In April, 1922, the number of 
schools had fallen to 68,000 with 5,300,000 pupils. 
In October there was a further reduction to 
55,000 schools with 4,750,000 children. But Lun- 
acharsky found some comfort in the thought that 
in 1911 there were only 4,000,000 children in the 
elementary schools of Czarist Russia. 
' Mr. Fischer, confining himself to his duties as 
a reporter, did not question Lunacharsky’s figures 
for the year 1911. These figures are not true. In 
1912 the attendance in all Russian schools, ele- 
mentary, secondary and collegiate, was 8,030,000. 
Subtracting the university and secondary schools 
with perhaps 125,000 students, and Poland and 
non-European Russia with a total schools popula- 
tion of perhaps three-quarters of a million, we 
have left more than 7,000,000 elementary school 
pupils for European Russia in 1912. To this 
should be added the great amount of tutorial 
instruction in the home which has now disap- 
peared. 

Half as many factory workers and half as many 
school children as under the Czar—that is the 
record of two phases of Soviet rule. 


ee 


I put it to you, there is much cause for regret 
that our literature, which took its origin in the 
proud scholarship of the Renaissance, has ever 
tended to be so aristocratic, to be written for the 
elect. That it needed not to be so written, that 
the noblest literature of which our language is 
capable can be addressed to a mixed audience in 
church or in theater, or to a public conceived 
A as an audience of common men, has been 
proved by the translations of our authorized ver- 
sion of the Bible, proved by Shakespeare, proved 
by Bunyan, by Burns, by Dickens; yes, and I will 
say by Burke and Shelley—for it has been ob- 
served by me that many a man of humble educa- 
tion catches fire from Burke or from Shelley long 
before he can taste the felicities of either.—Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, in “Studies in Literature.” 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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NOT APPROVED BY UNION. 

The coal mine nationalization program re- 
cently made public has not been adopted by the 
United Mine Workers and is not the union’s pro- 
gram, according to a statement on the subject 
issued here by Ellis Searles, editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal. Mr. Searles said: 

“There appears to be a misunderstanding on the 
part of the newspapers and the public in regard 
to the plan for the nationalization of coal mines 
which was announced at a recent meeting held in 
New York. Apparently, there is a general under- 
standing that plan is, in fact, the plan of the 
United Mine Workers of America. This is not 
correct, 

“The plan as set forth at that meeting by a com- 
mittee of the miners’ union, is the plan only of 
the members of that committee. The report of 
the committee has not yet been presented to a 
national convention of the United Mine Workers 
of America for consideration. What action the 
convention next January may take or. the subject 
is, of course, unknown. 

“The national convention held in 1921 adopted 
a resolution indorsing the principle of nationaliza- 
tion of mines and created a committee to study 
the question with a view to the preparation of a 
practical and workable plan. But the convention 
did not commit the union to any particular form 
or plan of nationalization. Unfortunately, the 
plan proposed by the committee was prematurely 
made public at a radical meeting in New York, 
and this fact has caused the public to believe that 
the United Mine Workers of America is com- 
mitted to the particular plan set out in the report. 

“The fact is, the outline submitted by the com- 
mittee was merely a tentative proposition and the 
committee has not claimed that is a definite 
declaration by the union. We are informed that 
it was, in part, prepared for the committee by some 
well-known New York radicals who have no con- 
nection whatever with the coal mining industry. 
While the report may, perhaps, represent the 
views of these Greenwich Village parlor coal 
miners, the public should not accept it as the pro- 
posal of the United Mine Workers of America 
unless and until it has been officially affirmed and 
adopted by the national convention which will be 
held next January.” 
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SMALL TYPE CONDEMNED. 

The movement of the national committee for 
the prevention of blindness by minimizing the use 
of small type in text-books and other printed 
matter has been indorsed by the executive council 
of the International Typographical Union. It is 
claimed that much of the defective vision of the 
present day is either caused or increased by eye- 
strain. 
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THE STREET-CAR PROBLEM. 

The San Francisco Bureau of Governmental 
Research, an agency: which studies public busi- 
ness and works for efficiency of municipal affairs, 
has made a study of San Francisco's: street car 
needs and. advocates: as a solution of San Fran- 
cisco’s street car’ transportation trouble the im- 
mediate purchase by the city of the Market Street 
Railway Company; the purchase price to be paid 
for out of the earnings of the properties them- 
selves. 

The Bureau says: 

“With a single transportation system owned by 
the city, the Charter franchise restrictions, which 
have prevented the building and operating of ex- 
tensions by the privately owned company, would 
automatically cease.~ Universal transfers, produc- 
ing a tremendous saving to the users of both 
systems, would be provided for. Needed exten- 
sions could be planned in the most economical 
manner, instead of, as at present, tring to stretch 
Municipal Railway trackage into. territory that 
lies much closer to existing lines of the privately 
owned company. The solution of downtown con- 
gestion would be-materially expedited.” 

“To those opposed to municipal ownership, the 
point should be emphasized that the acquisition 
by the city of the privately owned system is not 
so much a matter of public vs. private ownership, 
but the paramount point is rather one of adopting 
the only feasible method of securing transporta- 
tion. The restrictions and disadvantages of oper- 
ation and growth surrounding the private com- 
pany, which have been set up by the people and 
probably will not be removed by the people so 
long as the transportation system remains in pri- 
vate hands, is the factor in fixing public owner- 
ship as the sole practical solution.” 
—————— 


MUFFINS. 

James A. Emery, lawyer for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, says employers want the 
right to bring contract labor from Europe. 

The records of Mr. Gary’s steel trust would 
show what contract labor means. The steel trust’s 
indulgence in contract labor was largely respon- 
sible for the final decision of America to end the 
evil. 

Mr. Emery is no doubt a good lawyer. Cor- 
poration organizations seldom employ poor law- 
yers. But we venture to say that Mr. Emory 
knows a lot more about law than he does about 
the feeling of the American people on the subject 
of contract labor. 

He and his employers might as well forget 
about contract labor. 


Here’s something funny. The president of the 
Association of Western Union Employers, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s privately 
owned “union,” sends out a letter to “members” 
in which he seeks to stir up enthusiasm for the 
organization by saying, “Let’s make it one our 
master can be proud to look upon.” 

That ought to make a hit with telegraphers. 
They will probably want to fall over each other to 
make the company union one that the “master” 
will be proud of. 

The “master” of the Western Union ought to 
be mighty proud of the well-trained gazabo who 
wrote “them words.” 


Any person that wants to be well informed on 
international affairs at this time has got to have 
more or less knowledge about oil. 

Oil means power and the control of oil means 
the control of power. - 

Note that Mr. Sinclair, who recently got a lease 
on the great Teapot Dome field from the United 
States government, is now reported to have 
grabbed a great concession in Russia._ 

Mr. Sinclair is much more than Harry Sinclair 
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He is a 


when he goes about lapping up oil. 
part of a tremendous organization. 

If you want real inside slants-on world affairs, 
study about oil. 


Pharaoh’s tomb is: being ransacked by archaeol- 
ogists and the world may expect soon to learn 
much about the magnificence and the customs of 
royalty in ancient Egypt. 

This is interesting and the information will be 
of great value. 

Many thoughts may center around the messages 
now coming from Egypt. In our own south-west 
we spend thousands to preserve the ruins of In- 
dians long dead, while Congressmen, assisted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, seek to wipe out 
Indians now living. Happily the Bursum bill 
isn’t likely to pass; but the vultures will not for- 
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Interesting and highly valuable archaeological 
material is available on both American continents. 
Peru, Mexico and the United States are rich fields, 
where much remains to be uncovered. 

And then there is Congress itself, as rich in 
archaeological material as any area of similar size 
anywhere! 


———- 


ARKANSAS MOB SUPREME. 

Latest advices are that mob rule continues to 
dominate four counties in North Arkansas. 

Elected officials and lawfuliy constituted courts 
are not working at their jobs. 

In some places where there is a show of lawful 
government there is an unseen force that really 
rules. 

In one case a judge was a member of the forces 
directing mob action. 

The innocence of Ed Gregor, the slain union 
man, has been completely established by three 
witnesses who established an alibi of unques- 
tioned veracity. 

The Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad 
charges that seven bridges were burned. It has 
been shown that at least two of these were fired 
by coals dropping from defective fireboxes. 

One union man, charged with bridge burning, 
was arrested on a charge too raw even for J. C. 
Murray, manager of the railroad. Murray an- 
nounced he would testify for the accused man! 

Evidence taken by the state legislature’s inves- 
tigating committee shows that the mob was thor- 
oughly organized, that it worked under a single 
“high command” and that squads under “captains” 
performed designated work. 

Homes were searched without warrant, depor- 
tations and arrests ordered and “trials” conducted 
by the “committee of twelve,” which dominated 
and organized the mob movement. 

One mob witness, asked what “100 per cent 
American” meant in this case said he supposed 
it was “100 per cent for the railroad.” 

Another guiding spirit in the mob, a_ banker, 
said that in his youth he had been a member of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, excusing this 
early act of decency on the ground that he had 
been “only a kid.” ; 

This sums up developments in the Arkansas 
railroad insurrection, 

The legislative committee will continue taking 
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evidence, perhaps for a month. Finding the facts 
will help, but something more seems to be re- 
quired. Railroads and business men must some- 
how obey the law as well as working people. 


Phone West 6059 P. Santucci, Mgr. 
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tremendous sacrifice and are now offering them 
to you at HALF OFF. 


Monte Cristo, 10c 
size, each “ 
50 in box....._.....$2.48 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. Army 
Munson last shoes, sizes 514 to 12 which 
was the entire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per 
cent solid leather, color dark tan, bellows 

The actual 
Owing to this 


tongue, dirt and waterproof. 
value of this shoe is $6.00. 
tremendous buy we can offer same to the 
public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery 


or send money order. If shoes are not as 
represented we will cheerfully refund your 


money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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A GREAT CLEARANCE? 
MEN’S SHOES 


It’s a consolidation of all of our short lines in Men’s Fine Shoes— 
BLACK and BROWN, KID, CALF and PATENT LEATHERS— 
all shapes, styles and patterns. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
have died since last report: George H. Carlson 
of the Alaska fishermen, Mortimer F. Roach of 
the postoffice clerks, James G. Simpson of the 
molders, John H. Hanavan of the bricklayers, 
Valentine Hanlon of the printers, James J. Bren- 
nan of the blacksmiths, Bessie Harbridge of the 
waitresses. 

A warrant for the arrest of Rudolph Schwartz, 
cigar manufacturer of 556 Commercial street, on 
a charge of advertising for cigarmakers without 
apprising prospective applicants of strike condi- 
tions was issued by Police Judge O’Brien to Dep- 
uty State Labor Commissioner Gorman. Schwartz 
has been importing workers from Los Angeles 
without telling them that a strike is on, Gorman 
says. 

The Board of Education has requested the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission to furnish the board 
with 3000 copies of a recent bulletin of the com- 
mission, in which the complete status of teachers 
in San Francisco under the compensation law in 
the event of injuries, is outlined. The board plans 
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to place a copy of this bulletin in the hands of 
every member of the school department. Under 
the late rulings of the commission teachers are en- 
titled to the benefits of the California workmen’s 
compensation act, if they are injured while acting 
within the course of their employment. 

Cooks’ Helpers’ Union No. 110 will hold an 
adjourned election of officers at headquarters of 
the union, 451 Kearny street, on February 17. 
The polls will be open from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m, 

The newly elected officers of the Labor Coun- 
cil were installed at the last meeting of that body 
by John O. Walsh, member of the Molders’ Union 
and organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The United Leather Workers’ International 
Union, through Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has requested the 
assistance of the San Francisco Labor Council in 
conducting an organizing campaign among the 
leather workers in San Francisco. The Labor 
Council has voted to render every assistance pos- 
sible. This union has jurisdiction over workers 
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employed in the harness and saddlery industry, 
the manufacture of travelers’ goods, leather novel- 
ties and the tannery industry. 

The local Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union has 
asked the San Francisco Labor Council to ap- 
prove its new wage scale and working agreement 
and to assist the union in its negotiations with 
employers. 

The Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432 will give a 
whist party in Knights of Columbus Hall, 150 
Golden Gate avenue, Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 14, for the benefit of its sick fund. 

The Labor Council has approved the action of 
the Asphalt Pavers’ Union in requesting that the 
wages of its members employed by the Board of 
Public Works be increased $1 per day on and 
after July 1, 1923. The wages of these men were 
reduced $1 a day a year ago. 

At the quarterly meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the California State Federation of La- 
bor, held in San Francisco last Sunday, a resume 
of the bills introduced at the recent session of 
the Legislature was presented by Paul Scharren- 
berg, secretary-treasurer of the Federation, fol- 
lowing which the executive committee decided to 
issue a circular letter setting forth the attitude of 
the Federation toward all proposed legislation, 
and urging trade unionists throughout the State 
to bring influence to bear on their representatives 
in the Senate and Assembly to vote in accordance 
with the wishes of the Federation on all proposed 
legislation. The circular letter will be issued this 
week and will be published in this column. 

The newly elected executive: committee of the 
Labor Council has elected the following officers 
for the next twelve months: Chairman, George 
S. Hollis; secretary, John A. O’Connell; sergeant- 
at-arms, Patrick O’Brien. 

The membership of the local Laundry Workers’ 
Union is constantly increasing, according to Sec- 
retary Anna Brown, who reports that at the last 
meeting of the union a class of twenty-one can- 
didates received the union obligation. 

The Joint Council of Teamsters has elected the 
following officers: President, John P. McLaugh- 
lin of Local No. 85; vice-president, S. T. Dixon 
of Local No. 265; secretary-treasurer, M. E. 
Decker of Local No. 226; financial secretary, W. 
R. Otto of Local No. 278; trustees, Ben Erickson 
of Local No. 70, J. J. Trumpower of Local No. 
216, Harry Bolman of Local No. 519. 

ee 
LAUDS EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

The eight-hour day was indorsed by President 
Kingsbury of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, testifying before the Senate committee in- 
vestigating oil prices. 

The witness took the position that organized 
labor has continuously urged—that greater effi- 
ciency and increased production more than equal- 
izes any increased cost. 

While Judge Gary still clings to the 12-hour 
shift in the steel industry, the oil official told 
Senators that the eight-hour system is a decided 
improvement over the 12-hour plan. 

eg 

It is only a poor sort of happiness that could 
ever come by caring vary much about our own 
narrow pleasures.—George Eliot. 
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